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simple act of feeding does not now engross the 
attention. Associate with the act of eating any- 
worthy or noble idea, and it is at once lifted to a 
higher level. A mother feeding her child, a cook 
passing food to the tramp at the door or to other 
hungry and forlorn wayfarers, or soldiers pausing 
to eat their rations in the field, or fishermen beside 
the stream, or the haymakers with their lunch 
under a tree — in all such incidents there are pic- 
torial elements because the least part of it all to 
the looker-on is the act of eating. 

In Da Vinci's "Last Supper" the mere animal act 
of taking food plays no part; the mind is occupied 
with higher and more significant things. A sug- 
gestion of wine or of fruit in a painting may be 
agreeable, but from a suggestion of the kitchen 
and the cook we turn away. The incident of some 
of Washington's officers during the Revolution en- 
tertaining some British officers (a historical fact) 
on baked potatoes and salt would appeal to the 
artistic imagination. All the planting and reaping 
of the farmers is suggestive of our animal wants, 
as is so much of our whole industrial activity; but 
art looks kindly upon much of it, shows us more or 
less in partnership with primal energies. People 
surrounding a table after all signs of the dinner 
have been removed hold the elements of an agree- 
able picture, because that suggests conversation and 
social intercourse — a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul. We are no longer animials; we have moved 
up many degrees higher in the scale of human 
values. 

VI 

Apparently Emerson cared nothing for science 
for its own sake: It was only its super-scientific 
value that attracted him. Just as he was not drawn 
to persons on the purely human side, so he was not 
drawn to science or to natural history or to other 
forms of organized knowledge on grounds of their 
purely human interest; their possible literary or 



ethical or transcendental value alone kindled him. 
It does not appear that he had any personal asso- 
ciations with the birds or the wild flowers; only so 
far as he could use them for purposes of his literary 
art did they interest him. He did not care that the 
shells he brought home from the' shore belonged to 
this or that genus, but only how they stood related 
to his life. Thoreau, who was a chip off the Emer- 
sonian block, learned the craft of lead-pencil mak- 
ing. After having at last made a perfect pencil, 
according to the best judges, he gave up the work. 
"Why should I make another pencil? I would not 
do again what I have done once." 

EUery Channing, who was a weak replica of 
Thoreau, asked, why Nature should keep on freez- 
ing water after she had once learned the trick? 
Both Channing and Thoreau seemed at times to 
caricature Emerson's opinion. They pushed his bold 
idealism so far that it became grotesque, especially 
did Channing. 

Emerson hungered for the quintessence of things, 
their last concentrated, intensified meanings, for 
the pith and marrow of men and events, and not 
for their body and bulk. He wanted the ottar of 
roses and not a rose garden, the diamond and not a 
mountain of carbon. This bent gives a peculiar 
beauty and stimulus to his writings, while at the 
same time it makes the reader crave a little more 
body and substance. The succulent leaf and stalk 
of certain garden vegetables is better to one's liking 
than the more pungent seed. If Emerson could only 
have given us the essence of Father Taylor's copious, 
eloquent, fiesh-and-blood discourses, how it would 
have delighted him ! or if he could only have gotten 
the silver out of Alcott's bewitching moonshine — 
that would have been worth while ! 

But why wish Emerson had been some other than 
he was? He was at least the quintessence of New 
England Puritanism, its last and deepest meaning 
and result, lifted into the regions of ethics and 
aesthetics. 

John Burroughs 
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Oh, Death, how kind to bid him rest! 
Only his spirit stirs against my breast; 

So strong he was that day and brave and gay 
Singing and swinging his sword. 

Running to action like a child to play — 
Peace, be still! 

He must not hear my anguished cry, 
Only an old sweet song, 

A lullaby. 

Bertha McE. Knipe 



